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world needs is more adequate machinery for expressing 
goodwill and cultivating the peace and friendship which 
constitute the most important asset of civilization — the 
best guarantee of prosperity and happiness and of prog- 
ress in art and science and industry. 

Who was it said that we ought to have a Department 
of Peace and a Secretary of Peace, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, just as we now have a Department of War and 
a Secretary of War in the President's Cabinet ? And 
why not? War is one of the things that a nation be- 
lieves it has to be prepared for. But it is not anything 
like so important as preparing for peace and cultivating 
relations of friendship. Is it not about time to take that 
suggestion seriously, and have a Minister of Peace who 
shall ask for appropriations for making friendships in- 
stead of warships ; who shall arrange national and inter- 
national peace conferences ; who shall give his attention 
to building up the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague ; who shall try to substitute an international police 
force for the rival armies and navies which disgrace the 
world to-day ? Why not have a Secretary of Peace, who 
shall work for the limitation of armaments, and the estab- 
lishment of the parliament of nations already foreshad- 
owed by the Interparliamentary Union? For every 
dollar appropriated for war let another dollar be appro- 
priated for peace. The time has come to recognize and 
advertise the fact that the cultivation of peace and good- 
will is the chief business of a government. Peace is the 
thing most needed to guarantee prosperity. International 
justice and a properly organized family of nations is the 
next great step in social and political evolution. It also 
represents the best aspirations of morality and religion. 
Why not organize the sentiment of the country and ask 
for a Department of Peace ? 



SPEECHES IN CONGRESS IN OPPO= 
SITION TO THE INCREASE OF 

THE NAVY. 

Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman : If there ever was a time in our his- 
tory when preparations for war and further increases of 
armaments are both unwise and unnecessary, it is the 
present ; unwise because the normal annual expenditures 
in the national household now exceed the revenues by 
considerably more than $100,000,000, and unnecessary 
because we are not only at peace with all the world, but, 
what is more, we have wisely managed to safeguard our 
peace as it had never been safeguarded before. Hence 
every consideration of prudence and patriotism points to 
the present as the most propitious time to pause, tempo- 
rarily at least, in our vast expenditures for so remote an 
eventuality as war. 

We are all agreed that if our country were in any 
immediate danger of a foreign invasion or of war with 
a foreign foe, no sacrifice would be too great for- us to 
make for our defense. But at a time when there is no 
more probability of war than there is of lightning striking 
our houses at this season of the year, — and I shall give 
my reasons for this assertion, — at such a time, I claim, we 
have no moral right to run the government into debt in 



order to pay for totally unnecessary increases of the im- 
plements of war. Before flattering national vanity by 
increasing the navy beyond the requirements of effective 
national defense, I hold it to be our bounden duty to 
provide for the necessities of the peaceful development 
of the country and to subordinate the unreasonable de- 
mands of the jingo to the obligations which the govern- 
ment owes to the peaceable citizen and taxpayer. 

And as not one of us, Republican or Democrat, can 
furnish to his constituents a valid excuse for government 
expenditures in excess of government revenues, except 
in time of war, this duty becomes the more patent to all. 

When I came to Congress sixteen years ago the navy 
cost us about $22,000,000 annually. This year's budget 
calls for over one hundred and thirty-five millions. 
While in that same period of time the population has 
increased only about thirty-five per cent., naval expen- 
ditures have increased over six hundred per cent. These 
figures show that we have already gone back on the 
traditions handed down to us by the founders of the 
Republic, which teach us to rely for national safety upon 
our inherent strength, our righteousness and our sense 
of justice, and that instead we have accepted the false 
theory through which monarchs from time immemorial 
have filched money from the pockets of their people, 
namely, the theory that armaments and man-killing ma- 
chineries alone can vouchsafe security and peace. Do 
not the figures I have just cited bear out this assertion ? 
And have we not actually been told time and again that 
a big navy is the best guaranty of peace? It is false, I 
say again, and our own history proves it to be false. 
Why was it that we enjoyed both peace and immunity 
from attack when we had no navy at all ? Does it not 
dawn upon those who are misled by that fallacy, and who 
constantly shout for more arsenals and more battleships, 
that, after all, there might have been something besides 
the big stick that deterred either Europe or Asia from 
invading this Republic of free men? Was not safety 
rather to be found in our isolated position, our numbers, 
our limitless resources, our love of peace and justice, our 
stout hearts, and in the patriotism born of liberty? 
[Applause.] 

But let us for an instant meet on common ground. 
Let us admit, for argument's sake, a powerful navy to 
be the only real guaranty of our security. How many 
battleships would we have to build to be absolutely se- 
cure ? Certainly more than any other one nation, and 
in fact more than all other - nations combined; for if 
naval armaments are to be the only safeguard of a na- 
tion's peace, we would be in constant danger of being 
overawed, because our big stick is not as big as all the 
other big sticks combined. Is not this the true logic of 
the plea for a bigger navy ? And if it is, then all those 
who believe in the peace-promoting mission of the fleet 
would be forced to the conclusion that true patriotism 
requires the immediate construction, not of two, but of 
at least a hundred " Dreadnoughts." The fact, however, 
that they are willing to content themselves with two 
amounts to an abandonment of their own theory, and is 
a practical admission that our safety rests on a better, 
securer foundation than mere ironclads, and one which 
our navy boomers quite evidently rely on themselves. 
From their viewpoint two additional ships cannot pos- 
sibly afford adequate protection ; and if, nevertheless, 
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they are satisfied with this increase, we have a right to 
conclude that it makes no difference whether we build 
two more ships or none at all. Either course would be 
inconsistent with and contrary to the theory that the 
peace and tranquillity of the United States depends upon 
battleships alone. If we are not to be entirely burglar 
proof until our navy equals that of Great Britain, or, in 
fact, the navies of all nations combined, — and that is 
and must be the contention of our friends, the navy 
boomers, — then it is immaterial whether we have two 
ironclads more or less at this time, because we are in- 
secure in any event. 

There is but one consistent course to be taken in this 
emergency. It is to refuse all unreasonable demands 
for additional armaments. Such a course will be con- 
sistent, in the first place, with American traditions; it 
will also be consistent with the enlightened sentiment of 
the world, and it will be consistent with our own pro- 
fessions, as well as with the actual situation. 

The sentiment of the people everywhere is for peace 
and not for war, and that sentiment is stronger than you 
and I realize. The governments, too, seem willing at 
last to heed the voice of the people. As proof I point to 
the Hague Conferences, the Pan-American Conferences, 
the many arbitration treaties, to the official recognition 
willingly accorded by the governments to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, that world organization of lawmakers 
which aims to substitute arbitration and judicial deci- 
sions for war, and last, but not least, to the fact that, in 
spite of the recent political upheavals in the Balkans, 
peace has been maintained. There was a time, and it 
was true up to a few years ago, that you could not strike 
a match in the European Orient without causing a ter- 
rific explosion, — and what has happened there recently ? 
Turkey has had a bloodless revolution, resulting in a 
new era of constitutional government; Austria quietly 
annexed the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina; and the Bulgarians declared their political 
independence ; and all this without the shedding of a 
drop of human blood, when, ten years ago, either one of 
these events would have been sure to cause a world con- 
flagration. What is it? Say what you please, but in 
my judgment it is the progressive thought and enlighten- 
ment of the people, the growing sentiment in favor* of 
enduring peace, and the fear of the great military powers, 
because of that sentiment, to put their war machinery in 
motion. It seems almost as if in the incredibly short 
period of ten years a transition had taken place, as if the 
world had suddenly emerged, in this respect at least, 
from a state of semi-barbarism and risen to a higher 
civilization, in the light of which rulers are either afraid 
or ashamed to draw the sword, and prefer to keep the 
peace by resorting to arbitration or appealing to the 
courts established by international agreements. Certain 
it is that a new era has dawned and that the increased 
armaments which followed the first Hague Conference, 
and to which my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foss] so fre- 
quently refers, merely mark the last flickering up of the 
halo of the old system, a system, however, which is 
doomed to oblivion, doomed to give way to that new 
order of things which will recognize a legalized ma- 
chinery of justice, instead of brute force, as the only 
legitimate means of settling international controversies. 

Look at the wonderful change wrought within the last 



few years in our own country and its relations with the 
outside world. Thanks to the wisdom and energy of 
Secretary Root, we have concluded arbitration treaties 
with about twenty countries of America, Europe and 
Asia. We have been relieved, as a result of the second 
Hague Conference, of our real or fancied responsibilities 
with regard to the debts of the Latin-American countries, 
inasmuch as it was agreed at The Hague, all powers 
consenting, that contractual debts shall no longer be col- 
lectible by force. More than that, we have an under- 
standing with Japan which, in my judgment, will go 
down into history as one of the greatest achievements 
of the present administration. In the course of the re- 
marks I submitted on the battleship question at the last 
session I used this language : 

" Unless we are all in ignorance as to the true situation, — 
and it is incredible that the Mikado's diplomatic representatives 
should misrepresent it to us, — a simple agreement to arbitrate 
differences and to mutually guarantee territorial integrity and 
undisputed home sovereignty would effectually dispose of the 
Japanese question for all time to come, and not a single battle- 
ship will be needed to secure the benefits of such a treaty." 

While our understanding with Japan — or call it agree- 
ment or declaration of principles, or anything else — does 
not go quite as far as I then indicated, it surely carries 
with it the guaranties of amity and goodwill, and forms 
the basis upon which peace between the two nations can 
be maintained. The situation regarding the Philippines 
has also been cleared. The fact of this outside posses- 
sion of the United States has constantly been used as an 
argument for a bigger navy; but it is now clear that 
neither a European power nor Japan wants these islands, 
and our understanding with the government of the 
Mikado covers this very point. From this brief review 
of the situation, it appears that war involving this country 
is a much more remote possibility to-day than it ever 
was before. 

Now, as to the latest scare about a possible war with 
Japan. Does it not strike the Members of this House as 
a most peculiar coincidence that every time we consider 
the naval appropriation bill there suddenly appears the 
handwriting on the wall picturing a war ? Is it merely an 
accident that on the very day when we were expected to 
vote on battleships the morning papers reproduce, with 
glaring headlines and in double-leaded type, the opinion 
of a New York editor, whose views otherwise they so fre- 
quently discredit, and whose California interests are too 
well known to need any comment here ? The President 
of the United States has, with praiseworthy foresight, 
repudiated in advance and on behalf of the nation what- 
ever action the California legislature may take with re- 
spect to the so-called "Japanese bills." Hence Japan 
cannot, and I am sure will not, hold the American 
nation responsible for whatever the legislature of a single 
State may do, no more than the British government 
would hold us responsible for resolutions of mass meet- 
ings of Irish-American citizens denouncing England. 
The trouble between California and Japan can never be 
settled by war, because war never settles a question of 
right or wrong. It must be a question of the deepest 
concern to us, however, to find some way by which the 
supremacy of the nation and its foreign policies can be 
maintained as against the rights of individual States. In 
other words, national obligations must be made as bind- 
ing upon each State government as they are upon the 
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national government, and as sacred in their observance 
as the provisions of the Constitution itself. It is there- 
fore really an American question, and one to be adjudi- 
cated by ourselves ; and this being well understood all over 
the world, no sane nation will go to the length of declar- 
ing war upon us on account of it. Some of them may 
refuse to negotiate arbitration treaties with us because 
of the sovereign rights of the separate States, but they 
will no more dream of drawing the sword because of 
petty grievances arising from this situation than they 
would of ever interfering with our international affairs. If 
a single State could coerce the national government to 
make a State question a concern of the government and 
to defend the action of a State, right or wrong, the case 
would, of course, be different ; but in the determination 
of so grave a question as war, all governments are guided 
and controlled by the attitude of the responsible govern- 
ment and not by that of its press and its component parts. 

And as long as Japan is satisfied as to the correct and 
friendly attitude of the government at Washington, no 
amount of jingo talk by the press or individuals will ever 
drive her into a bloody conflict with the United States. 
It is even unnecessary to call attention to the fact that 
our naval strength is double that of Japan to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, on the pending question, I shall vote in 
accordance with my conscientious convictions, and shall 
refuse to be influenced by either fear or intimidation. 
[Applause.] 

Speech of Hon. Rufus Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Chairman: I wish to strike from this measure 
the pretense that a nation is prepared for war in order 
to preserve peace ; the mask that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, hides the real spirit of warlike ambition ; the 
pretense that has prevailed among men from time im- 
memorial. 

It was the pretense under which the nations of the 
East, before the time of Alexander, invaded the nations 
of the West. It was done, they said, to check the grow- 
ing spirit of aggression in the West. It was the pretense 
under which Alexander invaded Asia. He wished, he 
said, to forestall all future invasions by the Asiatics. It 
was the pretense under which the fortified castles of the 
Middle Ages were erected, the barons armed against each 
other, and perpetual warfare was carried on. This con- 
dition grew so fearful that men almost forgot the peace- 
ful avocations of life, while each nobleman increased the 
thickness of his castle wall, the weight of his cannon or 
battering-ram, and the number and strength of his armed 
retainers, until the church, to prevent all peace from 
taking its flight from among the peoples who professed 
to be the followers of the tender gospel of Christ, pro- 
claimed, as I remember it, " The truce of God," in order 
that there might be one day in the week in which the 
owners of castles might rest and remain safely at home 
and the armored knights should not engage in foraging 
expeditions against their neighbors. Lords built castles, 
barons and knights buckled on armor, armies were mar- 
shaled, and nations bathed in blood and fire in the name 
of peace. 

The war of the Dutch Republic, when the Spanish 
soldiery invaded the country, was waged by the invaders 
in the name of the Prince of Peace ; so also were all the 



crusades, which extended over a period of three hundred 
years and were marked by a spirit of bloodthirstiness 
never surpassed, launched in the love of God and right- 
eousness ; and the children's crusade, the crowning cruelty 
of all the ages, was the joint product of human ambition 
and the preaching of righteousness and peace. 

We saw that also in modern times in our communities, 
when it was thought that every citizen should have the 
right to carry a pistol about his person, and in my State 
the horseman carried it hung to the horn of his saddle, 
and the footman carried it swung around his waist, and 
no man was expected to go about unarmed until the law 
said that we should disarm all citizens, and peace sub- 
stantially followed. I want to say that since the time 
when Constantine the Great, at the head of his army, 
claimed that he saw the shadow and the sign of the cross 
in the sky, these claims have been false pretenses, and 
we should strike the mask from the pretense under which 
we arm for war while we claim we arm for peace. 
[Applause.] 

Not only that, but all these military preparations have 
hung themselves like millstones around the industries of 
the people. In the day of small production the lord 
carried his feudal subjects with him to the field, while 
the women worked at home to produce the meager 
necessities to support life. How they lived at all in 
those days and supported such vast armies God only 
knows, but we do know that they lived hard, with half 
the bare necessities of healthy life supplied and in virtual 
slavery. And we do know that a Louis XIV. in France 
so multiplied the burdens of his people in order, as he 
claimed, by the greatness of his power, to make that 
power feared and to deter the other nations from attack- 
ing him or thwarting his plans, that while he filled his 
land with martial pageantry and wrote glory large for 
more than a half century of his reign, he wrote shame at 
the end of it, and for his successors sowed the seeds of a 
revolution that shook all the nations of the earth. -In 
this advanced age, when production has increased to such 
an extent that one-fifth of our population might support 
the balance, with improved machinery, we must devise 
some means by which we can hang this millstone of war 
expenditure around our people's necks again, and we de- 
vise great battleships under which, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bartholdt] has said, we are spending to-day 
$135,000,000 for a navy, whereas when he came into the 
House sixteen years ago $20,000,000,was sufficient. 

The time will soon come, if the rush of progressive 
increase is continued, when $250,000,000 will be re- 
quired annually to keep up this increasingly heavy and 
heavier burden of the navy. Our government ought to 
keep abreast of the times, ought to be continually build- 
ing some vessels, in order that we may keep posted as to 
the latest improvements in naval warfare ; but we have 
six under way now, and in ten years' time the repairs and 
changes on the vessels we have in the navy, will cost 
more than it costs to build four ships a year to-day. If 
we could have another Roosevelt, and Congress should 
accede to his requests, at the end of another eight years' 
term we would perhaps be spending $400,000,000 per 
annum on the navy alone. If our navy as we have it 
were placed upon the Pacific Ocean the only cloud in the 
sky of peace would be successfully dissipated. In my 
opinion, the European nations contemplate war only with 
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horror, because they are advanced and civilized, and have 
not the thirst of blood. Possibly the Japanese nation 
to-day, in its youthful resurrection from a long sleep of 
inaction, would lose their balance and plunge into war, 
though I do not believe it. If that be the case, we are 
prepared against them without further expenditure, for 
we have a greater navy than they have themselves. 

We must not forget that the building of a navy never 
ends. It takes three to four years to build a battleship, 
and it is not completed before repairs and changes begin. 
In about ten years it is likely to be unseaworthy or anti- 
quated or supplanted by a more efficient fighting machine. 
We are feeding the hunger and stimulating the thirst for 
war, and learning to boast and glory in our power, while 
we are piling high the burden of debt for war in antici- 
pation, even as Louis XIV. did, of war in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1812 there has been no threat or 
fear or probability of any foreign invasion of the United 
States. The Monroe Doctrine, the most aggressive and 
self-assertive policy our nation ever adopted toward 
foreign nations, was established with a sea force scarcely 
sufficient to be called a "navy." Our limitless resources 
are known, and in themselves are stronger to deter any 
nation from striking us than a far larger navy would be 
to prevent the striking of any weaker nation. Till now 
also our national love of justice and peace, known of all 
men, has been a tower of strength to us among the nations 
of the earth. May God forbid that we should ever take 
on the pride of the war lord or become with our navy 
the swaggering bullies of the sea ! 

Speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman : With a navy greater than any in the 
world except the English navy, and with an enormous 
deficit in our revenues, I sincerely hope this amendment 
striking out the authorization for two battleships will 
prevail. If it is adopted it does not necessarily mean we 
have changed our naval policy, except in respect to the 
number and size of ships we will authorize this year, for 
we have no settled policy in this respect. In the very 
nature of the case we cannot have, for in the matter of 
naval construction each succeeding Congress necessarily 
determines for itself the number, size and cost of naval 
vessels it will authorize. The next Congress, if it sees 
fit to do so, can provide for two, or as many battleships 
as, in its judgment, is necessary, and as the revenues of 
the government will permit. I want to make it clear 
that I do not favor the amendment because I am op- 
posed to providing all of the means necessary for our 
national defense ; I favor the amendment because I do 
not at this time deem it necessary to add to our navy 
two of the greatest battleships the world has ever seen, 
merely to gratify our ambition to excel all other nations 
in the world in the matter of competitive naval ship- 
building. 

For, Mr. Chairman, the country cannot escape the 
conclusion, when it analyzes our situation in respect to 
our national defense, that there is no real necessity for 
this very large expenditure of the public money at this 
time, and that the principal reason for the authorization 
is an ambition on our part to excel other nations in the 
matter of naval shipbuilding. This is not alone true of 



ourselves, but it is also true of other nations. A year 
ago, speaking on the naval budget, the Prime Minister of 
England, Mr. Asquith, said : 

" We do not wish to take the lead, but we want to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent a new spurt in competitive 

shipbuilding between the great naval powers." 

In my judgment, we should emulate the example of 
our sister nation, Great Britain, and strive to check this 
tendency among the naval powers to excel in naval ship- 
building. In reading the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, I find that one of the arguments in support 
of the recommendation for these two large ships — the 
largest vessels that ever have been built — is that during 
the past year the policy of building battleships of large 
displacement and high speed has been the policy of other 
nations. 

I have always contended, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not justified in determining the size of our navy by the 
size of other navies, but that the size of our navy should 
be governed by what is necessary for our national defense, 
taking into consideration our geographical isolation. And 
yet it is a fact we should not lose sight of in considering 
this question that we have to-day a navy which in point 
of efficiency and in tonnage is second only to one, and 
that is the navy of Great Britain. From the standpoint, 
then, of gratifying an ambition to equal, if not excel, 
other nations in ,the size of our navy, we do not need 
these two enormous battleships, — enormous in size and 
enormous in cost, — for in size and efficiency our navy is 
larger than that of any other except the English navy. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated November 30, 1908, it appears that — 

"During the past year the policy of building battleships of 
large displacement and high speed, with main battery guns of 
the largest caliber, has been universally continued, and all 
navies are now engaged in or have authorized the construc- 
tion of such vessels," 

And no other argument is advanced in support of the 
recommendation of the Secretary or of the committee. 

It matters not, so far as I am concerned, how many 
naval vessels other nations, not situated as we are, may con- 
struct. We should now determine the question whether 
or not we at this time should authorize the construction 
of two of the largest vessels that have ever been launched, 
in addition to those we now have, independent of what 
other countries may deem necessary for their defense. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a good reason, one perhaps 
sufficient, to justify the increase in the number and size 
of vessels of some foreign countries, but it is one that 
does not apply to us. Take, for example, Prance, Eng- 
land and Germany; either can strike the other within a 
few hours and use their home as a base from which to 
operate. They are independent nations, having diverse 
and conflicting interests at home and abroad. If there 
is any menace to their peace, it is this conflict of interest 
and this close proximity that causes it and makes it nec- 
essary for each of these countries to be prepared to meet 
the other in war at any time. But we are altogether 
differently situated. In addition to our navy and in 
addition to our seacoast fortifications, we have that 
which is worth as much to us as a means of national 
defense as all the navies of the world. We have two 
oceans, on either side of us, giving us a geographical 
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isolation that is of more value to our defense than all 
the navies we could build. It is this wide ocean expanse 
on the east and on the west of us that is entirely ignored 
in urging the need and extension of our navy beyond 
anything enjoyed by any other nation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal at this par- 
ticular time about the possibility of war with Japan. I 
am getting somewhat tired of these annually recurring 
wars with Japan. They are always simultaneous with 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill in this 
House. [Laughter and applause.] During every other 
week and month in the year we are told our relations 
with Japan are most friendly and cordial, but when we 
come to consider the naval appropriation bill, the news- 
papers are filled with predictions of what may happen 
in the future between the United States and Japan. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that we never hear of war 
with any country except when we are considering the 
provisions of this naval bill. Mr. Chairman, it was only 
a few days ago that I was told by a gentleman, who spent 
some time in Japan last summer, that there is absolutely 
no more danger of war between Japan and the United 
States than there is of a war between the United States 
and Great Britain. Our relations with that country 
were never more friendly than now. 

But that is not the only reason why there is no danger 
of war with Japan. Would Japan, even if she was able 
financially, ever think of sending a fleet of battleships 
from Yokohama to attack our Pacific coast, distant 4,200 
miles? Her vessels would have to be supplied some- 
where in the Pacific Ocean with coal and other supplies. 
For this purpose a naval base would be as essential to 
her success as warships. A warship without coal may 
be a thing of beauty, but it is as harmless as a dove. 
[Applause.] There is no available place in the Pacific 
Ocean except Hawaii from which a hostile fleet could 
operate against our Pacific coast, and when we have 
fortified the Hawaiian Islands, as they will be when the 
money now appropriated and being appropriated this 
year is expended, under the recommendations of the 
taft Board, the Hawaiian Islands will be as impregnable 
as Gibraltar, and impossible of being captured by Japan 
or any other nation. 

There is no naval vessel afloat that can sail in time of 
peace from Yokohama to the Pacific coast and back again 
with her own coal, a distance of 8,400 miles. Without 
a naval base in the Pacific, no oriental country could 
send a fleet of naval vessels and accompany that fleet 
with enough colliers to supply them with the necessary 
coal. If any one doubts this, let him study the coaling 
needs of our fleet on its trip around the world and the 
way those needs were supplied. So I say, Mr. Chairman, 
from no standpoint are we in any danger of war with 
Japan or any other oriental country. But we have just 
recently concluded an agreement with Japan which we 
were told before the naval bill was brought up for con- 
sideration insures the most friendly relations with that 
country. The country rejoiced over this fact, for our 
people have always enjoyed and will always endeavor to 
continue the most peaceful and friendly relations with the 
people of Japan. 

Me. Bates: Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman be- 
lieve that with all the preparations for defense at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, a successful defense could be made 



unless we have vessels of equal efficiency to cope with 
vessels of other countries ? 

Me. Tawney : In answering the gentleman, I will say 
that that is the judgment of the Taft Board that made 
recommendations for the fortifications of Hawaii. 

Me. Bates : I am not speaking of the land fortifica- 
tions, but of the naval preparation by way of modern 
ships which would be necessary to control the sea, to 
prevent a successful attack and probable taking of 
Hawaii and Pearl Harbor by a foreign foe. 

Me. Tawney : Mr. Chairman, if the fortifications at 
Pearl Harbor and at Honolulu, when completed, as 
recommended by the Taft Board, are not sufficient, are 
not adequate for the protection of Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu, then why have these recommendations been 
made, and why are we needlessly wasting the public 
money for the purpose of constructing these fortifications? 

Mr. Chairman, on the Atlantic side we are equally 
secure from effective attack. There is no European 
country that has a transport service of sufficient capacity 
to land an army of 100,000 or 150,000 men fully 
equipped for war on our shore at a given time, even in 
time of peace. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are not situ- 
ated as are the other countries with which we are con- 
stantly comparing means of national defense. There is 
no country that can strike us effectively, with the forti- 
fications we now have and with the navy we now 
have. 

But I am not in favor of the amendment alone because 
I believe it unnecessary at this time to authorize these 
two large battleships. There is another reason — one 
that ought to appeal to the membership of this House 
and to the country — against this ambitious policy to 
excel all other nations in the number and size of our war 
vessels. We are this year spending forty per cent, of all 
our revenues, exclusive of postal receipts, for preparation 
for war, and about thirty per cent, on account of wars 
past, leaving only thirty per cent, for all other govern- 
mental purposes, except the postal service. We to-day 
have a deficit of over $75,000,000. In other words, we 
have expended, during the last six months, $75,000,000 
more than we have received. At the end of this fiscal 
year we will have a deficit of at least $125,000,000. 

Next year, on the basis of existing revenue laws, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we will have a deficit of $143,000,000. We have no 
money to-day for permanent constructive objects like 
river and harbor improvements ; and you propose, in the 
face of that fact, to appropriate $24,000,000 for temporary 
destructive purposes, or for two $12,000,000 battleships. 
If we could take the $24,000,000 that will ultimately be 
placed in these two battleships and devote that money to 
river and harbor improvements, that improvement would 
be permanent, and the benefit would be immediate and 
direct to the people and their commerce. But the people 
are denied these necessary internal improvements for 
want of money ; and yet, to gratify an ambition to excel 
all other nations in the matter of shipbuilding, you pro- 
pose, in the face of a certain deficit of $125,000,000 this 
year and a possible deficit of $143,000,000 next year, 
to spend $24,000,000 in the construction of two ships. 

Me. Foss : Mr. Chairman — 

Me. Tawney: Oh, I do not say that the $24,000,000 
are carried in this bill ! Twelve million dollars of it is, 
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and that is only for the cost of the hull and armor of the 
two ships. 

Me. Foss : I want to state to the gentleman that the 
cost of these ships is $10,250,000 each. 

Me. Tawney : In the last session we were told that 
these "Dreadnoughts" of twenty-thousand-ton burden 
would cost $13,000,000. Now, because we have had hard 
times and are constructing them a little more cheaply, it is 
estimated that they will cost $12,000,000, and $6,000,000 
for each ship is carried in this bill, which is only half of 
the actual cost of the ships. Therefore we will have 
$24,000,000 to pay, and nothing but a deficit with which 
to meet the expenditure. [Applause.] 



The California Program towards the 

Japanese Misrepresents the Amer= 

ican People. 

Under the title, " Our Rights in Japan," Daniel Crosby 
Greene, who has lived and worked long in Japan, pub- 
lished the following very timely article in the Boston 
Transcript of January 19 : 

It is reported that certain bills now before the Legis- 
lature of California are designed to deprive Japanese resi- 
dents of the right to hold land and to membership on the 
directing boards of corporations. Other bills provide for 
the restriction of residence on the part of the Japanese 
to certain quarters, to be determined by the various 
municipal authorities concerned, and for the segregation 
of all Japanese school children. 

It is true that some of these bills, possibly all, are 
couched in general terms, yet the movers, if correctly 
reported, confess that they are directed against the Jap- 
anese, and the arguments by which they are supported 
are drawn from evils which, it is alleged, are inseparable 
from the unrestricted freedom now accorded to the Jap- 
anese residents. While it is possible that as general 
legislation the contemplated laws might give the Japan- 
ese no technical ground for complaint, they would cer- 
tainly cause serious irritation, as well as a very grave 
sense of injustice. And the injustice would be real, for, 
as the Transcript and other Eastern papers have pointed 
out, in consequence of recent diplomatic arrangements, 
more Japanese laborers have left the United States the 
last year than have come from Japan ; while the monthly 
immigration during the last ten months has shrunk from 
1170 to 199, and in the case of Hawaii from 1086 to 161. 
Hence, even assuming that the immigration from Japan 
had presented threatening proportions, which the writer 
is not prepared to admit, it is clear that the Japanese 
authorities are keeping faith and that the alleged evils 
are in a fair way to cure themselves — indeed, they are 
already reduced to manageable proportions. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than refer to the 
school question to show how hysterical a certain portion 
of the people of San Francisco have become. At the 
time of the previous attempt at restrictive legislation, 
according to George Kennan, out of a school population 
in San Francisco of 28,736, only 93 Japanese were to be 
found in the primary and grammar schools, while of 
these only 6 were over fifteen years of age. In the pri- 
mary school having the largest attendance of Japanese 



children, the average age of these pupils was 9.2 years. 
Instead of making an international matter of this, why 
could not the school authorities have adopted, as others 
have done, an age limit, supported, if necessary, by a 
regulation establishing a standard of attainment in the 
English language? 

Of course, adult men or adolescent youths are out of 
place in primary or grammar schools, whatever their na- 
tionality ; and no intelligent person, Japanese or other- 
wise, could object to a strict regulation designed to keep 
them out. Again, if the objection to the presence of 
Japanese children is general and based on moral grounds, 
it is monstrous ; for while there are unqestionably bad 
Japanese children, the average will compare well with 
that of other nationalities. The superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles not long ago gave the strongest testimony 
in their favor and emphasized their diligence and their 
good behavior. By all means, eliminate the bad ; but 
under reasonable supervision on the part of parents and 
teachers, vastly more good than harm comes from the 
close association of our children with those of other na- 
tionalities, and certainly our children have much to learn 
from the Japanese. This I know, for I have lived among 
them for nearly forty years. There is no ground whatso- 
ever for the indiscriminate and pharisaic antagonism em- 
bodied in the proposed laws. 

An attempt is sometimes made to justify such hostile 
measures by asserting that Japan is illiberal in her treat- 
ment of Americans and that she has no right to claim 
favors which she is unwilling to grant ; but while there 
may be in some cases a semblance of truth in this charge, 
it certainly cannot be taken at its face value. In the 
matter of the schools I cannot conceive a foreign child 
being excluded from Japanese schools provided the child 
is prepared to undergo the same regimen as the other 
pupils. Some foreigners have claimed that since they 
pay taxes, special schools should be provided, with a 
curriculum in harmony with our educational predilections. 
The Japanese do not favor this view any more than we 
should that, let us say, of a group of Armenians who 
might ask that we establish schools in which their lan- 
guage should be the medium of instruction. Occasionally 
foreign children do attend Japanese schools, and adults 
the universities, but the number is naturally very small. 

Again, it is often said that foreigners cannot hold land 
in Japan, and why should Japanese be allowed to hold 
land in America? It is true that an individual foreigner 
cannot hold land in fee simple in Japan ; but he can 
obtain what is called a " superficies " title which will run 
for an indefinite term of years. Many such titles do run 
for 999 years, and so far as appears there is no reason 
why they should not run 9,999, provided that term were 
inserted in the deed. Such titles give all surface rights, 
but the holder could not sell the earth, quarry stone nor 
lay claim to mineral deposits which might be found with- 
out some special arrangement ; but in other respects he 
has the undisputed right of occupancy and of transfer. 

Furthermore, a group of foreigners, without a Jap- 
anese among them, may organize themselves into a 
corporation under the civil code, and may hold in fee 
simple all the land needed for the purposes of their 
corporation on precisely the same terms as any Japanese 
corporation of similar character. For several years I 
have been a director of such a corporation. It is called 



